THE  GREAT ALEXANDER

Over half a million Persians and thirty thousand Greek
mercenaries opposed Alexander, but they lacked leadership
and fled before his charge, Darius in the van. Over
a hundred thousand Persians lay dead on the field of
battle. Alexander captured much of the royal equipage,
the queen of Darius, his mother, and his children, treating
them with marked courtesy.

Marching down the coasts of Syria and Palestine, he
besieged Tyre and destroyed Persia's sea power. Annexing
Egypt, he marched eastwards to the Euphrates and the
Tigris, unhampered by the Persians, who had every chance
to defend the river fords and to manoeuvre their huge forces
in the sandy plains. Near the ruins of Nineveh, upon a
plain some seventy miles from Arbela, he rounded upon
Darius and a force of a million men.

Confident in their nobility and morale, the Macedonians
calmly prepared a secure base. Alexander made a personal
reconnaissance of the battlefield, refusing to attack at night
because he thought it would be snatching victory. The
famous Immortals formed the core of the Persian army,
flanked by the bodyguard, the horse-guards, fifteen
elephants, fifty chariots, and the Greek mercenaries.

Alexander trailed his coat the length of the Persian
front. Darius, instead of ordering a general attack, tried
to manoeuvre, but found himself entering country over
which his chariots and elephants were useless. Too late,
he sounded the charge. The phalanx opened out that
the chariots might pass through their ranks to the tender
mercies of the cooks and butchers behind. Alexander saw
a gap near Darius and counter-attacked. Away went the
Persians, headed once again by their king. The retreat,
pursued as far as Arbela, was the end of the might of
Darius, who fled to Ecbatana, hundreds of miles away,
leaving his army to follow as best it could.

Subduing Babylon, Alexander straightway marched
three hundred miles to Susa, where lay the treasure house
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